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THE CHURCH-YARD. 

COMMUNICATED BY WM. KNOX, AUTHOB. OF "THE SONOS OF ISRAEL." 



The reader may give the following stories their proper interest, by conceiving the narrator 

of them walking with a companion, in a country bun/ing-ground, 

upon a summer Sabbath afternoon. 



Of them who wrapt la earth so cold. 
No more the smiling day to view, 

Should many a tender tale be told, 
For many a tender thought is due, 

LlNCHOKNE, 



I ON this stone a hundred times have gazed, 

And every time hath deeper feelings raised; 

It tells indeed a very simple tale, 

The same, perhaps, you hear in every vale ; 

Yet there is something so pathetic here, 

Cold is the heart that would refuse a tear. 

Behold it tells thee first — within -this mould, 

Was laid a blooming boy of three years old ! 

Alas ! how soon his little course was run — 

And he an only child— a first-born son ! 

Art thou a parent? — hast thou ever felt 

An infant's kiss?— say, hast thou fondly dwelt 

On all thy happiness that yet may be, 

And all the comfort he may prove to thee? 

Think of his loss— and thou shalt then declare 

How hard the fate of this afflicted pair ! 

Yet thou may' st think that other babes shall rise, 

To bind the parent-bosoms* broken ties; 
And they, perhaps, amid returning joy, 

May half forget their fair and blooming boy. 

Nay, look again ! — his sire is also gone; 

His name is graved upon the same white stone. 
The widowed, childless being — where is she? 
O God ! how desolate her home must be! 

"When babe and husband — all that blest her hearth — 
Are dead, and hidden in the cheerless earth. 
Say, when the heart of feeling fondly clings 
Even to inanimate and trifling things — 
Say, when we feel a most attractive power 
Even in a hill or stream, a tree or flower — 
Oh ! what hath been her agony to part 
From all endeared to her afflicted heart— 
The child in whom she traced, with joyous mind, 
His father's features with her own combined— 
The spouse with whom her happiest days were passed, 
And in whose arms she hoped to breathe her last- 
Say, shall she not, jndepth of anguish, seem 
To start at once as* from a pleasing dream, 
And find this life become'a load of woe,— 
This world a desert whCTe no flower can grow? 
How shall she weep, where*every well-known path 
Recalls the sleeper on his couch of death ! 
How shall she weep upon the joyless bed, 
That her own hand for the departed spread ! 
How sad is she, while every other thing 
Can feel the voice of joy,— the breath of spring ! 
Friends may condole; but where the power to save 
The bloom of her wbose heart is in the grave?— 
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A lonely wretch amid the busiest crowd, 
A rayless star for ever in the cloud, 
A withering flower upon the richest spot— 
O God 1 how mournful is the widow's lot ! 

Are these thy thoughts?— Another line shall show 
The whole short tale, and prove how vain thy woe ; 
For she is likewisedead— in one short year, 
That little family all were buried here. 
Such is their history — and such shall be 
The history of all— even thine and thee:— . 
As from the tree the leaves of autumn fall, 
Yea, one by one, till it is reft of ail- 
So, one by one, the happiest family goes 
From life to death, from tumult to repose ; 
Each springs from earth, and is to earth returned, 
And now we mourn, and now ourselves are mourned. 
Another year — and all the tree is green, 
And bears no marks of what the storm has been : 
A few short years— and then the happy place, 
'Where we had grown familiar with each face, 
Is altered quite— yet busy things are there; 
But not the looks, the smiles of those that were. 

Go— mark that old man o'er these graves inclined !— 

His snow-white locks a& waving in the wind, 

The staff is shaking in IMS nerveless hand, 

Yet long he fought within a foreign land. 

Go— mark his words, and he with grief will tell 

Of disappointments he has known too well, 

And curse the wild ambitious hopes that bore 

His erring footsteps to a distant shore ! 

Although, at times, he may his cares deceive, 

When seated on the peasant's hearth at eve, 

When recollections cheer his twilight brain, 

And fancy fights his battles o'er again ; 

Yet still he finds, as he recounts his wars, 

His sole rewards are poverty and scars ! 

Then, like the cloud that dims each orb of light, 

And leaves the traveller wildered in the night— 

Upon his soul o'erpowering sorrows rise, 

And all the hero in his bosom dies :— 

« Was it for this" — the mourner shall exclaim— 
u I grasped at honour, and I dreamt of fame; 
Forgot the favourite of my early years, 
A father's wishes, and a mother s tears; 
Thus to be cast upon the world's wide stage, 
'Mid all the woes allied to want and age ? 

" Yet how my bosom glowed, 'mid all its pain, 
When home I turned to youthful scenes again ! 
But, as I sought my little native shed, 
Scarce could I find the path that hither led; 
And on the hearth, where many a joy I knew, 
The waving rank grass and the thistle grew. 
In vain I sought a parent's smile to gain— 
A parent's blessing^rhut I sought in vain; 
For all my tribute of respect was paid 
Upon the turf that o'er their bones was laid. 
The friends of early days now knew me not, 
Far age and poverty are soon forgot; 
And she oho charmed me in the days of yore, 
Whom I left weeping on the parting shore, 
'Mid children's children passed her mild decline, 
And proved the joys that might have once been mine. 
Oh ! had I nursed those feelings of my breast, 
And blest the maid by whom fhad been blest) 
Then, at the close of life's eventful day, 
I might not thus hare felt my strength decaf; 
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Without a kind fair friend to see me die, 

And close, with pious hand, my lifeless eye ; 

Or son to bear my relics to the grave, 

Where those dark pine-trees o'er my father's wave."— 

Afflicted man! nor murmur nor repine, 
If conscious innocence of heart be thine. 
What though thtt r|eh' man spurn thee from his door, 
And old associates own their love no more; 
What though no arm support thy tottering way, 
And no fireside invite thy steps to stay ; 
What though no hand wipe thy unpitied tear, 
And though no comfort but the grave be near ? 
Let resignation smooth life's weary road- 
Heaven is thy refuge, and thy friend is God. 

[roBBOOfmsnaj.] 



EXCURSIONS IN ULSTER. 



LETTER IIL— DEVENISH. 

Those lonely columns stand sublime, 
Flinging their shadows from on high; 
T-.ike dials which the wizard time 
Had raised, to count his ages by. 

Enniskillen, 21st July, 1824. 
Dear G , 

My last letter informed yon of our arrival at Enniskillen ; 
and I shall now communicate to you the observations which 
we have since had an opportunity of making on the town 
and neighbourhood. — I should have mentioned that, for a 
few miles above the town, Lough Erne contracts so much as 
to be rather a large river than a lake. Along the banks, there 
are a number of gentlemen's seats, the plantations of which 
heighten their natural beauties, and give to the country a 
rich and cultivated appearance. This narrow streight forms 
the junction of the upper and lower parts of Lough Erne ; 
and it is here that Enniskillen is situated. The town stands 
on a large island, in the midst of the Channel. The island is 
of a triangular form, extending nearly across, and only leav- 
ing a sufficient space at each extremity for the passage of the 
water. The town is connected with the main land, by means 
of two bridges built over these narrow channels ; from one of 
which a road leads to fielleck, along the north-western side 
of the lower lake ; while, from the other, a road to the same 
point passes along the eastern side. The main street extends 
from the one bridge to the other, rising gradually towards the 
centre of the town, where the church is situated. 

Enniskillen in itself contains nothing particularly worth 
noticing. It is interesting, however, on account of the place 
it holds in the military history of Ireland; its situation having 
rendered the possession of it of great importance to the con- 



